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The Porcupine, 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


A PORCUPINE is 
not beautiful, but 
he is singular; he is 
a cross and silly fel- 
low, but he is orig- 
inal. His attraction 
is his odd _ face, 
where one finds 
something of the 
rat, of the rabbit, 
of the marmot, of 
the pig, and = of 
the hedgehog com- 
bined. See his thick- 
set body, his blunt 
muzzle, his hooked 
claws, his short legs 
and heavy feet, his 
sharp teeth, his lazy 


and slow. pace, his 


sleepy air, ‘his skin 
bristled: with quills, 
which he can stick 
up and lower like 
swords at his will. 
He is a living alg 
mor; one. might al- 
most say one of 
those Chinese war- 
riors which are 
drawn on old-fash- 
ioned screens, all 
bristling with darts. 
He is only a war- 
rior ‘to laugh at. 
His body is-covered 
with bayonets, but 
with these bayonets 
one makes _ pen- 


holders. “He passes 


whole days buried, 
barricaded in his 
burrow, immovable 
and silent, as if he 
were conforming to 
the Arab precept, 
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‘*Put the bolt to your door, and do not speak } We may see rise from beneath the earth a sort of ; hood, which has its rites, it 
when there is a bird in the branches.” An un- } gigantic pin-cushion, and hear a little noise like } day. , 


natural parent, a bad-tempered husband, he lives } castanets mingled with happy grunts. It is the 
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the slightest noise 
he draws all his 
swords out of the 
scabbards and de- 
camps, avoiding 
with the same haste 
both friends and 
enemies. He only 
seeks for silence 
and isolation, and 
if it be true that 
solitude awakes 
ideas, the porcupine 
would. be a_ pro- 
found thinker. But 
he does not think ; 
he grumbles, gnaws, 
and sleeps. The 
porcupine has 
ceased to frequent 
the shores of the 
Mediterranean. He 
is rarely met with 
in Southern Europe, 
but he is found in 
India, Java, and 
Borneo. Very com- 
mon in the forests 
of South America, 
he climbs up trees, 
performs gymnas- 
tics like a squirrel, 
and, after the cus- 
tom of monkeys, 
suspends himsclf by 
the tail to branches 
and creepers, He 
abounds chiefly in 
Algeria. For the 
Arabs his flesh is a 
luxury, and his 
chase a holiday. 
They entrap him 
with skill; they eat 
him with delight. 


The hunters of 
the porcupine form 
an odd_ brother- 

laws, and its féte- 


Irritable, but timid, blustering, but silly, when 


alone in the midst of darkness. He only loves ? porcupine, which is supping by starlight, and } the porcupine is taken he goes backward and for- 
the night. .When-every thing else is asleep he is $ is gnawing with greediness fruits, roots, bark, and } ward, gives himself terrible airs; grunting, grumb- 
awake; he is out when every tliing else is at home. § whatever Providence provides ‘for him. “But at $ ling, snoring, and bristling, 


a 


he appears to say, 
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‘‘T am formidable, do not approach me! he who 
rubs me will get pricked.” But he trembles in 
his skin, and he is very much afraid when he is 
rubbed himself.— Chatterboz. 


Johnny’s Other Overcoat. 


BY LUCY J. RIDER. 


Ir was almost winter, and Johnny Wiseman’s 
father had been buying Johnny’s winter clothes. 
Finest of all inthe boy’s eyes was the overcoat, 
brown and warm and long and glossy. Johnny 
tried it on and took it off; pulled at the seams, as 
he had seen his father do, petted it and praised 
it; but finally there was no excuse for further de- 
lay, and the coat was folded and taken away. 

“Mother,” said Johnny, nestling on an ottoman 
at his mother’s feet, ‘‘I thirk that’s just the nob- 
biest—O! I mean best overcoat that I ever had. 
Don’t you?” 

‘*T think your other one is a good deal better.” 

“Ho!” said Johnny, ‘‘that old thing? Why, 
mother, that don’t fit me at all since I’ve grown so 
big! And don’t you know how the sleeves look ? 
They are shabby enough! ” 

‘*T mean your other one, Johnny.” 

‘*Other one! Ihaven’t any other one, mother, 
I don’t need any other.” 

Mrs. Wiseman smiled. 

‘*You would get along very poorly without it, 
I fancy, but let me describe it; then if you don’t 
guess what I mean I will tell you. It is a light- 
colored, closely-fitting garment, which you have 
had ever since you were born, and worn every day; 
but—” 

“O—oh!” . 

‘** But for all that it has not grown old, nor out 
of style, nor faded, nor ragged, You have torn 
it a great many times, but it has a convenient way 
of mending itself. I have never taken a stitch in 
it. You often soilit, butit is made of goods that 
wash beautifully. It is soft, pliable, very thin 
even with the lining, yet firm and tough, and 
serves rather to make vou beautiful and to protect 
your body than to keep you warm. Indeed, it is 
of great benefit to you in keeping you cool when 
you need such service, and many a man has been 
saved from sun and heat-stroke by wearing an over- 
coat like yours. You see you are not the only one 
who has this kind of overcoat; every body has a 
‘garment something like yours, yet not one was 
ever bought or sold. None could be purchased for 
any amount of money. We have one given to 
each of us, but no person was ever known to have 
two. Some pecple very foolishly complain about 
the color or fit of theirs, but no two persons were 
ever known to try to change coats. 
different colors. Yours, as I said, is very light- 
colored, but some persons have black, or yellow, 
or red ones. None that I know of are ever green 
or blue.” 

Johnny burst into aloud laugh. ‘“O mother,” 
said he; ‘‘Just think how a man would look with 
a blue skin! He’d have the blues, sure enough.” 

“OQ! You've guessed what the wonderful over- 
coat is, then?” 

‘‘Yes, long ago. It’s a pretty good sort of an 
overcoat, isn’t it?” And the boy looked curi- 
ously at the back of his hand. ‘ But, mother, what 
do you mean by its lining ?” 

‘*T mean, dear, that the skin has two layers or 
thicknesses. The outer one, or cuticle, is a thin 
whitish membrane.” 

‘*T don’t believe Johnny knows what membrane 
means,” said Cousin Lizzie from her rocking-chair, 

‘“Yes I do, too,” replied Johnny indignantly. 
‘‘Tt means—peeling, Don’t it, mother?” 

‘In this case it does, certainly,” replied Mrs. 
Wiseman, smiling a little, however. ‘* Well, this 
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outer peeling has no nerves or blood-vessels; you 
may cut it without its bleeding or giving vou pain. 
You look as if you didn’t believe it. See here. 
You needn’t be afraid.” So saying, she held 
Johnny’s hand up to the light, and passed a fine 
needle through the thickened skin on the palm. . 

‘*O! But that’s a callus, where I practiced on 
my performing bar!” said Johnny. 

‘* Well, what is a ‘callus’ but a thickening of 
this outer layer of skin? When garments of man’s 
make are continually rubbed against, a hole is soon 
worn through, but this garment when so treated 
only becomes the thicker and tougher for it, so as 
better to endure wear and tear; and we call the 
thickened place a callus.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, shrugging his shoulders, 
‘*Tt wasn’t so that time I had the blisters, when 
my bar was new.” 

‘You didn’t give the skin time to become tough 
and thick then, and the blisters that came were a 
pretty strong hint to you to stop using your hands 
till nature had time to get them ready.” 

‘*Yes,” said Johnny, “I remember how I 
couldn’t use them for two days, And you pricked 
them and let the water out.” 

‘* Did it hurt when I pricked them ?” 

‘* Not a bit; I remember, because I thought it 
would, and it didn’t.” 

“That was because I only pricked through the 
outer coat, which was separated from the other by 
the fluid beneath.”’ 

Johnny meditated. 

“T should think it would wear out sometime,” 
said he. 

“Tt is always wearing off,” replied his mother, 
‘* but it never wears owt, because as fast as it wears 
from the outside, it grows on the inside. Every 
time we bathe we rub off a great deal of this out- 
side skin, and it falls from our bodies at other 
times in very small whitish scales. Roll up your 
sleeve, Johnny, and let me try your arm.” 

Johnny bared his arm, and Mrs. Wiseman with 
dampened fore-finger rubbed the surface briskly 
till little black pellets rolled up from the reddened 
skin. ‘‘See!” said she. ‘* These are little rolls 
of skin-scales which I have loosened.” 

‘* But you said they were white, mother ? ” 

How suggestively Cousin Lizzie did laugh! 
Johnny turned very red, and began wrathfully, 

‘¢*Taint no such thing, Lizzie Lincoln! I washed 
my arms this very—”’ 

‘* Lizzie, come here,” interrupted Mrs. Wiseman. 
‘* Let’s see about your arm.” 

Lizzie bared her arm bravely, but her counte- 
nance fell as the same dingy rolls appeared under 
her aunt’s finger. Ileave you to guess how Johnny 
crowed over her, especially when his mother tried 
it on her own arm, and brought out white rolls. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


‘Papa, Mamma, I.” 


OnE dark, stormy night mother woke up. 
Hark! who is talking? 
It is not that. Who is talking? Why, it is Alice 
in her crib. Mother did not speak; she kept still 
to hear what her little girl said. Alice was not 
fretting; she was not worrying. She was not 
afraid of the dark or the wind. How do you 
know ? [I will tell you what she was saying—say- 
ing all to herself in her snug little bed by mother’s 
bed. “God, take care papa, mamma, I. Good 
God, take care papa, mamma, I. Dear, grand 
God, take care papa, mamma, I. 
birdies. Dear God up in the sky, I love ’ou, I do, 
I do;” and with that her little voice died away, 
and she fell asleep again. 

Were they not sweet thoughts for a little child 
in the dark night? God loves to be in the 
thoughts of a little child. 


The wind is blowing. }- 


God, take care: 


Heavenly Riches. 


A CuristIAn lady in England had been very 
well off, but by some means or other she lost all 
her property. She was obliged at last to go into 
the poor-house. She was old and near her end. 
One day, while a friend was at her side talking to 
her, he saw her smile, and look very happy. He 
asked her what she was thinking about that 
seemed so pleasant. ‘*O!” she said, ‘‘I was just 
thinking what a blessed change it will be when I 
go from the poor-house to heaven. My earthly 
riches are all gone, but my heavenly riches are 
safe. They are the gifts of God in Jesus Christ, 
and nobody can take them away from me. -They 
will endure through all eternity.” 
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The Old Clock. 


O THE old, old clock, of the houschold stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chimes rang still the sweetest. 

’Twas a monitor, too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered. 

“Tick, tick,’’ it said—‘t quick, quick to bed, 
For ten [ve given warning ; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 
You’ll never rise soon im the morning.”’ 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The winter hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at the daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray on the «misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly ; 

“ Tiek, tick,” it said—*t quick out of bed, 
For five I’ve given warning ; 

You’ll never have health, you'll never get wealth, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning.” 


Still hourly the clock goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never ; 

While tears are shed for bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost forever ; 

Its heart beats on, though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger ; 

Its hands still move, though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

* Tick, tick,” it said—‘*‘ to the churchyard bed, 
The grave hath given warning ; 

Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 
And prepare for the heavenly morning.” 
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about it. 
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God’s House. 


‘““THat’s the church,”’ say you. Yes, that is God’s 
house, but it is not the house we mean. There are other 
places that are properly called God’s house. Heaven is 
one of these, but it is not of heaven we now speak, 
The temple of Solomon, and the other temples which 
were afterward built, were called God’s house, but it is 
not to these that we refer. , 

* But,’’ say you, “if it is not the church, nor heaven, 
nor the temple, what can it be?” 

_ It is you, the boy or girl who may now be reading this 
paper. You are God’s house. Your heart is the place 
where he wants to dwell. Does he dwellthere? Can he 
dwell there ? 


PSS 


It seems strange, does it not, that God can dwell in us ? | 


yet it is even so. Though he is so great that he fills 
every place with his presence, he can still come into our 
hearts and dwell there. 

But will he come? That depends on what you say 
If a dear friend stands outside your coor 
knocking, you know that he wants to come in, and you 
know also that if you only open the door he will come 
in. So there is one who is trying to get into your heart. 
‘* Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 

The good king Hezekiah, about whom we had lessons 
last month, found the temple full of filth, and he 
cleansed it. So God finds our hearts full of sin, and, if 
we let. him come in, he will cleanse them, so that he 
may dwell there, like a king in his palace. 

As long as the soul dwells in the body so long will the 
body also be God’s house. We are, therefore, to take 
good care of it, so that we may have health and live long 
and be useful. 

Read the next article, and you will learn of some little 
folks who did not take very good care of this part of 
God’s house, and therefore suffered. 


Did They Have a “Good Time?” 


Tr seems there was a birthday party in Brooklyn one 
day. A little boy was there, and this is the way he de- 
scribed it to the doctor the next day :— 

‘“‘First we all had some lemonade and sponge-cake ; 
then we had birthday cake and ice-cream; then we had 
lots of mixed candies and some nice chocolate; and then 
we had some more lemonade and birthday-cake, and car- 
amels; and then Katie Thomas and I had an awful stom- 
ach-ache, and Johnny’s mother and Miss Mary mixed a 
big glass full of peppermint water, and after they made 
Katie and me drink all we could of it, they gave the rest 
all round to the others, and Johnny’s mother said she 
guessed we had better go home.” 

Now, who calls that ‘having a good time?” The 
cake, candies, and other ‘* goodies,’? seemed sweet fora 
little while at first, but the children indulged too greed- 
ily, and then the just result was suffering. It is best to 
be temperate in all things. If people are unwise enough 
to sect too much before you, then you must be wise 
enough to take only what is sufficient. 

*“Too much” in any thing is hurtful. Be sensible and 
strong cnough to stop at the right time in good things, 
and let bad things alone entirely. 


Queer Tom. 


Tom FLOSSOFER was the queerest boy I ever knew. I 
don’t think he evercried. Ineversawhimcry. If Fleda 
found her tulips all rooted up by her pet puppy, and 
cried, and cried, as little girls will, Tom was sure to 
come around the corner whistling, and say: 


“What makes you cry? can youcry tulip? Do you 


think every sob makes a root ora blossom? Here, let’s 
try to right them.” 

So he would pick up the poor flowers, put their roots 
into the ground again, whistling all the time, make the 
bed look smooth and fresh, aud take Fleda off to hunt 
Neither did he do any differ- 
One day his great kite snapped 


hens’ nests in the barn. 
ently in his own troubles. 
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the string and flew away far out of sight. Tom stood 
still a moment, and then turned around to come home, 
whistling a merry tune. 

‘* Why, Tom,” said I, ‘‘are you not sorry to lose that 
kite?” 

‘* Yes, but what’s the use? I can’t take more than a 
minute to feel bid. ‘Sorry’ will not bring the kite back, 
and I want to make another.’ 

Just so when he broke his leg. 

‘**Poor Tom!” cried Fleda, ‘“‘you can’t play any 
mo-oere !”? 

‘*Pm not poor, either. You ery for me; I don’t have 
to do it for myself, and I have a splendid time to whistle. 
Besides, when I get well I shall beat every boy in school 
on the multiplication table; for I say it over and over 
till it makes me sleepy, every time my leg aches.”’ 

Tom Flossofer was qneer, certainly ; but I wish a great 
many more people were queer that way.— Treasury. 
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Off for a Ride. 


HorsEBACK riding is good exercise, especially if you 
have a good horse and pleasant companions. In some 
parts of the country, where there are steep mountains, it 
is the only mode of traveling, except walking. ‘To climb 
the hills on horseback, and breathe the pure, fresh, brac- 
ing air, and behold the beautiful scenery, is a source of 
real pleasure, anda means of improving health. 


All Around the World. 
No. 10.--Frum Alexandria to New York. 


BY F. 8. DE HASS, D. D. 


RETURNING from Galilee to Jerusalem and Jaffa, we 
embark for Alexandria, Egypt, where we shall take the 
French steamer for Naples. As the steamers usually lie 
over here for a day or two, it affords us an opportunity 
to see the remains of this renowned city, founded by 
Alexander the Great B. C. 382. Here once stood the 
celebrated Pharos, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, a beacon light five hundred and fifty feet high, 
that could be seen fora hundred miles at sea. And it 
was here the Hebrew Scriptures were first translated into 
the Greek B. C. 280, by the Septuagint, or seventy 
learned men. This Greek copy was afterward translated 
into the Latin, and is known us the Vulgate, being in the 
vernacular or common language of the people. The 
eloquent Apollos was a native of this city, and St. Mark 
was the first bishop of the Church, and suffered martyr- 
dom here. 

Most of the old city is covered with the deposits of 
the Nile and sands of the desert. Not a vestige of the 
Serapeum, or of Alexander’s gorgeous tomb, or of the 
four thousand palaces and schools that for centuries 
made this place the seat of learning, luxury, and wealth 
for the whole East, is to be seen above ground. One of 
Cleopatra’s fumous needles, in obelisk seventy feet high ; 
and Pompey’s Pillar, a beautiful red granite column, still 
higher, are the only monuments that remain to mark the 
grave of this long-buried city. 

Modern Alexandria, the largest commercial city in 
Africa, and principal sea-port of Egypt, is very much 
like all Oriental cities. ‘The streets are narrow and 
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filthy, crowded with camels and donkeys, dogs and 
natives. And the dogs here, like those of Cairo, are 
very dogmatic, leading independent, lazy lives, having 
no masters to serve, no homes to guard, no friends to 
love—miserable, ugly curs, growling and snarling at all 
who disturb them as they lie coiled up in the streets. 
But our steamer is ready to start, and a pleasant sail of 
five days over the blue, tideless Mediterranean, and 
throngh the Straits of Messina, brings us to Naples, 4 
beautiful city, situated on a beautiful bay, in the most 
beautiful part of Southern Italy. 

A few miles east of the city Mount Vesuvius, the most 
active voleano in the world, rises to the height of four 
thousand feet, with its summit crowned with clouds, and 
smoke, and fire. 


An eruption of this voleano on November 23, A. D. 79, 
so completely destroyed the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii that for seventeen centuries their very sites 
were unknown, It was only during the last century 
that by accident they were discovered. Herculaneum 
was buried beneath a torrent of metallie lava, so hard as 
almost to defy excavation, and most of the city is still 
entombed. Pompeii, about five miles farther east, was 
destroyed by a shower of hot ashes, carried by the wind, 
and falling like a deep snow upon the city. This storm 
of ashes was followed by torrents of rain and mud, fill- 
ing up every crevice, and burying the whole place to a 
depth of from ten to fifty feet. Excavations have been 
going on here for half a century, until the most of 
Pompeii has been uncovered. Nothing could be more 
solemn than a stroll through this once opuleut but long- 
buried Roman city. The streets are nicely paved, many 
of the houses well preserved, the frescoing looking as 
fresh as if done yesterday, some of the rooms with 
bronze bedsteads, chairs, and other articles of furniture 
still in them, just as they were ieft; in one the table 
was spread, and in another the dinner was cooking ip the 
fire-place. In the Forum there was a call for a public 
gathering that night, but the meeting stands forever ad- 
journed. Near the house of one Sallust bread was found 
in the oven, well-baked, of course. On some of the 
houses were notices ‘‘ J’o let,’’? but they have been with- 
out an occupaut for these eighteen hundred years. In 
the villa of Diomede the bodies of seventeen young 
women were found, dressed as for some festive occa- 
sion, with vails, bracelets, rings, and other ornaments; 
one was crouched in the corner of a room, with her hand- 
kerchief to her face, as if weeping at the time. In an- 
other house an old miser was discovered, clutching his 
purse of gold. The sentinel at the city gate was found 
at his post, with his right hand grasping an old rusty 
sword. A woman and three children were dug up in 
one of the streets, probably a mother and her little 
family. She might have escaped, but. preferred per- 
ishing with her offspring. In one prison there were 


sixty-three skeletons, some with their feet still in the | 


stocks, others with rusty manacles on their arms. Many 
were found in the temples, clinging to the altars, vainly 
imploring protection from their gods. And all through 
this city of the dead you find the victims. of the destroy- 
ing angel, showing Low sudden and terrible was its over- 
throw. | 

Kigiit hours by rail from Naples will bring us to 
classic, historic Rome, once mistress of the world, now 
the capital of united Italy. ‘This city is replete with in- 
terest und works of art, and we could spend weeks 
profitably in visiting her grand monuments, but must 
hurry on to Paris, the most beautiful city in Europe. 

On our way between Italy and France we pass under 
the Alps by the celebrated Mount Cenis tunnel, nearly 
eight miles in length, the longest in the world, and the 
vreatest achievement of Napoleon III. 

Every thing about Paris displays a degree of taste and re- 
finement peculiar to the French. And there are so many 
attractions here that many Americans visiting Europe 
never get any farther. The Parisians are fond of gayety, 
and spend much of their time pleasure-seeking. They 
have no cozy homes, as we find in America, but occupy 
‘* flats,’ taking their meals at restaurants, which we con- 
sider a very flat way of living—twenty to fifty families in 
a house, very much as they put up sardines. Leaving 
Paris in the morning, and crossing the English Channel 
at Dover, we are in London, the metropolis of the world, 
the same evening. Five hours by the express train 


bring us to Liverpool, and ten days more will land us in 
New York, thus completing the circuit of the globe, 
sixteen thousand miles by water and nine thousand by 
land, without accident, in seventy-four days ; and, for the 
present, we must bid our young readers adieu. 
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| Answers to questions in the Bay WINDOw, 
and all letters designed for it, may be ad- 
dressed to Miss MArtHA VAN MarteEr, Box 
121, Station D, New Yori.] 
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THE letter box is full again, and 

very likely some will have to wait 
another turn, though we would like 
to find room for all to-day. You 
will not be displeased if we some- 
times leave out parts of your dear 
little letters. We know how much 
care and thought you give to them, 
but we have so little room, and you 
are all generous enough to remem- 
ber that, of course. 
We must tell you, once more, 
young puzz'ers, do not forget, when 
you send puzzles, to send, at the 
same time, the correct answers. 
Otherwise we 5 daniies use the puzzles. Minnie Jenkins 
and Mary Kelly, from Brooklyn, send us an ingenious 
geographical puzzle, which they have, no doubt, worked 
very hard to prepare; but it comes without a key, and so 
cannot be used, unless our young friends will still send 
us the answers. ‘We shall lay it aside, hoping to use it 
at some future day. 
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‘* READING, Pa., Jan. 14, 1878. 

‘* Dear Bay Window; I am a little girl named Elsie 
Vivian. I belong to the L. L., and try to do my duty 
and help mamma; but I have avery great fault; and that 
is liking play better than study. ‘Please tell me how I 
shall overcome it. I take the greatest delight in reading 
about our Bay Window friends. Good-bye.” 


A little girl who loved play better than study used to 
say out loud, ‘* Now it is study-time ; go away play,” and 
sometimes she would have to stop her ears and shut her 
eyes to keep from seeing and hearing dear, delightful 
play calling her to come back! But don’t you think 
she had a good time when study hours were over, and she 
could enjoy herself with a clear conscienee? ‘ Every 
thing in its place,”’ Elsie, ‘Sand « place for every thing,” 
is a good motto. Have a place for study, though you 
do not like it so very well, and make it a duty to attend 
to it, and you muy be sure that it will become pleasant 
after awhile. 

Here is a little letter in print. 
Iam a little girl five years old. I wish to join your 
Look-up Legion. I live in Sin Franeiseo, and I read 
your Bay Window every Sunday. My mamma says that 
you will put this there, too; will you, please ? 

‘**Your little friend, Susiz BarRow.”’ 


‘* Dear Bay Window: 


And here is another: ‘‘ Dear Bay Window: I am a 
little boy and go to Sunday-school. I am five years old, 
The name of my class is the Try Company. I want to 
be a member of the Bay Window. LENNY WADE.”’ 


Both of these little ones want to belong to our Legion. 
We have room for all good children, and we offer you, 
Susie and Lenny, the very brightest spot in our bright 
corner. 

‘* Dear Bay Window: The Methodist Sunday-school in 
Champlin has taken the SuNDay ScHooL ADVOCATE for 
some time, and I like it very much, but the Bay Window 
most of all. I have been sick nearly two years, and 
eannot go to school or Sunday-school; so my sister 
brings me the Apvocats. I want to join the L. L., and 
hope my name will appear among the rest of the happy 
workers in the next quarterly roll. 


Your friend, Eva Miarks.” 


Your name will appear in the roll for June, Eva, and 
it makes us glad to know that you want to be reckoned 
among the ‘‘happy workers.” ‘ But can asick girl be 
a happy worker?’’ some one asks. Yes, indeed! It is 
the kind Father in heaven, who sends every thing—sick- 
ness and health—life and death—sunshine and shade. 
Why not be happy, all day and every day ? 


‘“* Dear Bay Window: I expect I am a stranger to you, 
but I thought I would like to write to you. I am ten 
years old, and go to the M. E. Sunday-school, and read the 
letters in the Bay Window. I think they are very in- 
teresting indeed. I would like you to put my letter in 
the paper for next Sunday. Your friend, 

Vontz Rosperts.” _ 
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Vonie does not know that the paper for ‘* next Sun- 
day,’? in which she hopes to see her letter, was all 
printed long before she thought of writing to the Bay 
Window. You must not look for your letters or puzzles 
very soun after you send them, children, for your paper 
goes to the printer two months before you sec it. 


Here is a letter from a working branch of the L. L. 


‘* Dear Bay Window: Our Hingham Look-up Legion 
are at work, and the blessing of God rests upon their 
labors, With the help of kind friends the Legion gave a 
Christmas entertainment, and the receipts were twenty 
dollars, This enabled us to purchase many things to aid 
us in our Sunday-school work. I wish you could have 
looked in and seen the happy faces in our school last Sun- 
day morning! One of our scholars, we trust, has given 
her heart to Jesus, since the new year began. Out super- 
intendent says she wants us all to give our hearts to 
Jesus, AunT ANNA.”’ 


Hevry H. W. Willison, of Philadelphia, writes us of a 
temperance society which they were about to organize 
in the Sunday-school of which he isa member. His let- 
ter is dated January 28, but this is our first opportunity 
to reply, as he sends no address by means of which we 
could reach him through the post-office, Henry asks 
that we send the names of such of our Bay Window boys 
and girls as would like to joiv this temperance socicty. 
We wish you all possible success in your good work, 
Henry, but we could not very well manage this; and per- 
haps it would be better to have your society all at home, 
after all. We are glad to know that you are so much in 
earnest in helping on every good work, and send our 
most hearty greetings to the ‘‘ class’? whose names will 
appear in our next quarterly roll. 


Some of the letters which we hoped would appear in 
this paper will have to wait until another time. We 
must find room for the Puzzle Box, you know! 


PUZZLE BOX. 


HIDDEN ACROSTIC. 


My first is in mend, but not in tear, 
My second is in single, but not in pair; 
My third is in bush, but not in tree, 
My fourth is in, you, but not in me; 
My fifth is in come, but not in go, 
My sixth is in high, but not in low; 
My seventh is in saucer, but not in cup, 
My eighth is in down, but not in up; 
My ninth is in nose, but not in eye, 
My tenth is in sell, but not in buy; 
My eleventh is in zebra, but not in ox, 
My twelfth is in zinnia, but not in phlox; 
My thirteenth is in search, but not in find, 
My fourteenth is in cruel, but not in kind ; 
My whole is the name of a remarkable king. 
FLORA. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A sub-voeal. 
3. A boy’s name. 


2. Something used in warm weather, 
4, A boy’s nickname, 5, A sub-vocal. 
Bessie H. WEBBER. 
CITIES IN RUINS. 
2. Y-re-t. 3. Ne-ve-in-h. 4. By-bal-no. 
WILLIE KREMER. 


1. Od-in-s. 
5. Ly-mar-pa. 
ENIGMA. 

I am composed of eleven letters. My 1974 isa land 
accursed of God. My 1086isa girls name. My 38112 
isareptile My 105isa city taken and destroyed by 
the Jews. My whole is the name of an ancient hero who 
never told a lie, even in jest. Lizzig M. KEPNER. 


RIDDLE, 


My friend and I from home did part, 
I had, alittle way, the start, 
So on we ran, ten miles or more, 
I the same distance as before; . 
Now tell me how this thing could be, 
If I ran twice us fast as he? 
Stetua J. Hunr. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN ADVOCATE OF FEB. 23 


Easy Enigma: Shakespeare. Hidden Acrostic: Moth- 
er. Diamond Puzzle: D, Cat, Dates, Tea, 8. Rebus: 
(C on T, in U, an §,) Continuance. Enigma: Nathan 
Calvert Hancock, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Complete sets of answers have been received from 
George P. Schaeffer, Willie Perry, Harry L. Weyhenmyer. 


A Pret-ty Verse. 
He pray-eth best who lov-eth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the good God who lov-eth us, 
Has made and loves them all.—Séelected. 


A Let-ter from a Lit-tle Boy. 


Big Bay Win-dow Folks: I know you 
are larg-er than I am, or you could not 
write such nice sto-ries in my Sun-day- 
school pa-per. We get big pa-pers ev-er-y 
day, but I do not read them; they have no 
chil-dren’s sto-ries in, like the Bay Win-dow 
cor-ner. I read a-bout the cat, Dai-sy, and 
her kit-tens. I wish I had one of the kit- 
tens. I had a bad cat once that killed all 
my chick-ens, and a man put him in a pa- 
per bag and took him to the riv-er to drown 
him, but he scratched his way out and got 
home be-fore the man did. The man said 
a cat has nine lives; isthatso? My broth- 
er says Iam go-ing to be Pres-i-dent of the 
U-nit-ed States some day. He says I can 
have a-ny thing I want. -I know what I 
want. I want a po- ny and two goats, and 
lots of kit-tens and pig-eons. 


So good-bye, CHARLEY. 


I Must Re-mem-ber,. 


BE-FORE in sleep I close my eyes, 

These things I must re-mem-ber thrice: 
What I’ve been do-ing all the day; 

What were my acts at work or play; 
What have I heard, what have I seen; 
What have I learned where’er I’ve been; 
What have I learned that’s worth the know-ing ; 
What have I done that’s worth the do-ing ; 
What have I done that I should not; 
What duty was this day for-got. 

Be-fore in sleep I close my eyes, 

These things I must re-mem-ber thrice. 

If I’ve done ill, then I must pray 

That God will wash my sins a-way; 

And, for the mer-its of his Son, 

For-give the e-vil 1 have done.—Selected. 
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Bird-ie’s Con-science. 

WHERE is it? Bird-ie nev-er saw it, and 
‘ mam-ma nev-er saw it, and Bird-ie doesn’t 
feel at all sure that she has any such thing. 
But she has. One day mam-ma put a pret- 
ty vase on the ta-ble. Bird-ie saw it, and 
ran and climbed up on a chair near the ta- 
ble. ‘ Bird-ie mustn’t touch,” said she, 
with a so-ber look on her round face. ‘“ No, 
Bird-ie must mo¢ touch,” said mam-ma. 
Then Bird-ie put out her hand slow-ly, and 
drew near-er and near-er to the vase, say- 
ing all the time, ‘ Bird-ie must not touch,” 

What was speak-ing in Bird-ie’s heart all 
the time, tell-ing her not to touch the vase ? 
Wasn’t it her con science? But you couldu’t 
have seen it if you had been there! 
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